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were probably no longer remembered ; but the aid of the
Persians had been not only invoked against Athens but
definitely promised, and the Athenians had been assured
that they were courting ruin if they refused to submit
once more to the yoke of Hippias. Athens, therefore, as
Herodotos himself had asserted, and as we cannot too
carefully remember, was already virtually at war with
Persia; and in pledging themselves to help Aristagoras,
the Athenians were entering on a course which after a
severe struggle secured to them abundant wealth and a
brilliant empire. So runs the story : but we cannot fail to
note that the whole address of Aristagoras to Kleomenes
distinctly rests on the practicability of conquering the
whole Persian empire and even on the easiness of the
task. The deliverance of the Ionic cities from a foreign
yoke is made completely subordinate to the larger scheme
which is to make the Spartans masters of the vast
regions lying between the Hadriatic sea and the desnrts
of Bokhara. Such a notion might perhaps have arisen
in a Greek mind when the Persian tribute-gatherers had
been driven from the coasts of Asia Minor : but at the"
time with which we are now dealing such an idea, if put
into words, must have appeared a wild and absurd dream.
When at length Aristagoras reached Miletos with the
twenty Athenian ships together with five others contributed
The bximlng ^v the Eretrians of Euboia, he set in order an
of Sardeis. expedition to Sardeis, which was occupied
without resistance, Artaphernes being unable to do more
than hold the Akropolis. The accidental burning of a
hut (the Sardian houses were built wholly of reeds or
had reed roofs) caused a conflagration which brought
the Lydians and Persians in wild terror to the Agora or
market-place. The Athenians, fearing to be overborne,
it is said, by mere numbers, retreated to the heights of
Tmolos, and as soon as it, was dark hastened away to